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WITHIN THE WEEK 


By this time you will have read 
a number of interesting and en- 
lightening economic prognostica- 
tions on the New Yr. But it seems 
to us equally important to re- 
view briefly our nat’l accomplish- 
ments in °46. 

The outstanding economic trag- 
edy of the past yr was, of course, 
the staggering loss of manpower 
resulting from strikes and labor 
disruptions. The full record is 
not available, and it is doubtful 
if a complete computation can be 
made, since almost every pro- 
ducer suffered directly or in- 
directly. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates that strikes cost 
U S 1075 man-days in the first 11 
mo’s of °46. This all-time record 
is more than triple the strike loss 
of the same period in °45, nearly 
14 times the °44 record. 

Tho we have no wish to dwell 
unduly on the troubled scroll, 
you will recall that we had, in 
the troubled period, 2 strikes in 
soft coal industry; a serious sus- 
pension in transportation facilities 
involving at various times the 
rail lines, trucking interests and 
maritime factors; a prolonged 
steel strike, as well as several 
strikes in the automotive industry, 
strategically timed to do the most 
damage to recovering production. 

Yet, despite these crippling 
handicaps, a prodigious am’t of 
production has somehow been ac- 
complished. Several times during 
the yr we called attention to the 
fact that an overwhelming ma- 


b @ jority of our people were at work. 


The dramatic strikes have tended 
to obscure the accomplishments 
of working millions who, collec- 
tively, have brought us to a point 
where our production is now esti- 
mated at approx 13% above the 
last prewar yr. 

This record will come as a sur- 
prise to most laymen who con- 
clude from surface observation 
that things have been pretty 
much at a standstill. It takes 
time—and a lot of merchandise— 
to fill the distribution pipelines, 
and to whittle away the backlog 
of accumulated orders. Obviously, 
some scarcities will continue thru 
47, but we approach a time when 
the buyer will have some choice, 
and the seller will be obliged to 
exert a measure of his old-time 
ingenuity. 


President’s Proclamation: It 
doesn’t, as mahy persons hastily 
concluded, signal end of war. 
State of war continues. In a move 
widely anticipated, Mr TrRuMAN 
has astutely “stolen the thunder” 
of political opponents, and at the 
same time shifted responsibility 
to new Congress for reconversion 
legislation. In this way, chief 
exec gets credit for taking steps 
to banish certain unpopular con- 
trols, excises, etc, which law- 
makers may be forced to restore 
in whole or in part prior to July 
lst deadline. Don’t take too much 
stock in current Republican talk 
on tax cuts, and the like. In the 
end, it will add up to much less 
than you think. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


In the controversial issue of 
whether industry can raise 
wages without disturbing con- 
sumer costs, the attitude of 
the individual worker toward 
his employer is significant. In 
a survey conducted by the in- 
dustrial jnl, Factory, 76% of 
workers interviewed expressed 
opinion that their employers 
could grant wage increases 
without raising prices. . . Re- 
port issued this wk by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will hardly 
come as surprise to most con- 
sumers. Conclusion: price ad- 
vances in °46 were greater 
than in any yr since World 
War I. Bureau estimated re- 
tail food prices up 34%. 
American Meat Inst forecasts 
47 meat production will hit 
36-yr high, permitting 155 Ibs 
consumption per capita which 
is, roughly speaking, 10 lbs 
over °46. It is estimated that 
2.5 million more beef cattle 
will be put on the mkt this 
yr. Hog production should like- 
wise be on the increase ... 
American Inst of Architects is 
launching a special and time- 
ly study on 
cause and 
prevention 
of hotel 
fires. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 
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Davip SarRNnorr, pres, Radio Corp’n 
of America, looking to future of 
television: “This yr, it will be 
studied as a new factor in politics. 
Television will be ready to play its 
Ist big role in the ’48 presidential 
campaign.” 1-Q 

Jos Wei., Chicago’s “Yellow Kid,” 
looking back over 40 yrs of duping 
investors out of an estimated $1 
million: “I have only one regret— 
that the persons I fleeced never 
went to jail. They all had larceny 
in their hearts. Men like me 
couldn’t have existed except for 
the covetousness of our victims. No 
honest man ever gets cheated in 
a confidence game.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


RatpwH W Bucui, N Y public re- 


lations exec, guest lecturer at 
Northwestern Univ. traffic inst 
seminar: “Policemen of tomorrow 


must develop colorful personalities 
to get them across to the public if 
they hope to have cont’d commun- 
ity support.” 3-Q 

ALICE ROTHROCK, pres American 
Library Ass’n: “The day will come 
soon when education will be just as 
much by films as by books.” 4-Q 


Mrs JOSEPHINE Jacospy, of New 
Albany, Ind, giving advice on how 
to live to be 100 yrs old: “Get 
into a family where your ancestors 


have lived long lives.” (Quoted in 
Today’s Woman.) 5-Q 
Dr LAWRENCE FRANK, director 


Caroline Zachary Institute of Child 
Guidance: “Having a child is to- 
day an affirmation of something 
in which you have faith. If you 
believe in babies, the problem of 
raising them becomes much sim- 
pler.” 6-Q 

Ety CULBERTson, bridge expert 
and mathematical wizard, offering 
to stake his own money against 
the roulette “system” devised by a 
Hollywood trio, with which they 
reputedly cleared $103,700 from a 
Las Vegas casino: “I will set up a 
\wheel anywhere in Nevada where 
_ it is legal, and pay the ‘Four Leaf 
Clover’ boys in cash anything they 
win. If I win—which I am sure to 
do in the long run—I will donate 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





my winnings to a foundation to 
educate the public in the elemen- 
tary mathematical principle that 
gambling, as a game of pure 
chance, does not pay.” 7-Q 

Gov EarRL WarrREN, of Calif: “It 
is outrageous for the federal gov’t 
to suspend (the veterans’ housing 
program) after the states and local 
communities have put their money 
into as yet uncompleted housing 
projects that the federal gov’t it- 
self initiated.” 8-Q 

JmImMY STeEwarT, film actor: 
“Guess I'll have to start hunting 
me a missus. My friends are all 
married, or headed that way, and 
I’m beginning to feel like a one- 
man crowd.” 9-Q 

J C Capt, Census Bureau Direc- 
tor: “The average farm worker 
(U S) is now turning out farm 
products at an annual rate of 
$2,500, or 7 times the am’t produced 
by his grandfather in 1870.” 10-Q 

SUMNER SLICHTER, of Harvard 
Univ: “America must do as good a 
job in providifig abundant and 
steady employment as does any 
other country. This means Amer- 
ica’s economic policies must reflect 
nat’l interest, not the special inter- 
est of small sections or groups.” 11-Q 


“ ” 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, commenting 
on Sen THEO G B1zBo, of Miss: “He 
does little to add luster to the dig- 
nity and weight of the senate.” 12-Q 


Dr Paut A Witty, prof of edu- 
cation, director psycho-educational 
clinic, Northwestern Univ, com- 
menting on attitude survey of 12,- 
000 grammar and high school pu- 








pils: “There would be less truancy 
in our schools if teachers would try 
earnestly to improve their personal 
appearance and would stop play- 
ing favorites.” 13-Q 

Geo M Burns, Kansas City (Mo) 
safety council director: “The pe- 
destrian is one of our toughest 
problems. We must get it across to 
him that he has definite responsi- 
bilities. (He) can stop in 2 steps, 
but the man at the wheel may not 


be able to stop in 40 ft.” 14-Q 
JOHN A HARTFORD, pres Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co: “Altho 


’47 food production may not reach 
the record ’46 level . . . Americans 
will be able to continue to eat 15% 
more than their prewar average 
consumption.” 15-Q 

ROLF ARMSTRONG, noted calendar- 
girl artist: “American women have 
been growing steadily more per- 
fect in men’s eyes, because they 
are discarding artifice for reality 
and naturalness.” 16-Q 

4“ ” 

Judge J L McGee, South Orange, 
N J, when asked why traffic fines 
were raised from $5 to $7, repl’d: 


“No more OPA.” 17-Q 
Dr Hartow SHAPLEY director 
Harvard Observatory, commenting 


on his supposedly facetious remark 
before American Astronomical So- 
ciety: “It is apparently unsafe to 
be cheerful about a serious subject.” 
(Dr SHaAPLEY asserted that genius 
maniac was a threat to civilization; 
asserted, jokingly, that only re- 
course might be to kill off our 
geniuses in early youth. Reporters 
quoted witticism as serious pro- 
posal.) 18-Q 

Rev JOHN G Simmons, pastor St 
Mark’s Lutheran church and pres 
Minneapolis Ministerial ass’n, on 
growth of ecumenical spirit among 
Protestant churches during ‘46: 
“One of the major needs of ’47 is 
to implement the ecumenical spirit 
with money.” 19-Q 

LEONARD Z PIEBANEK, Chicago in- 
ventor of “doorless door”: “It’s 
really quite simple. First you cut 
a hole for a doorway, then substi- 














tute a wall of air blasts for the 
door. There’s only one difficulty. 
You get all mussed up walking thru 
the door.” 20-Q 

Gen’l CHas DE GAULLE, declining 
candidacy for Presidency of Fourth 
Republic under new French con- 
stitution: “I do not believe in all 
conscience that I could .. . pre- 
side in a state of impotency over 
the impotency of the state.” 21-Q 

Rep JOHN E Ranxin, of Miss, as- 
sailing new “streamlined” House 
and Senate procedure rules voted 
by 79th Congress just before ad- 
journment: “To cast (the old 
House procedures) aside and adopt 
the hodgepodge provision of the 
(new) act, and hire a doz or 2 
doz so-called experts at $10,000 a 
yr, would constitute one of the 
greatest acts of legislative stupidity 


of all times.” 22-Q 
Peccy Hopkins Joyce, popular 
authority on man, “mere or 


monied”: “It is not enough now, 
as it was before the war, for a 
man merely to have good looks, 
charm, money and a talent for 
dancing and hand-kissing—altho it 
helps. A man must have brains to 
be attractive today.” 23-Q 


DUNNINGER, noted mental magi- 
cian, lamenting drawbacks of pro- 
fession: “I go into a restaurant 
and I don’t dare ask for a menu 
- because the waiter will say “You’re 
the great Dunninger, aren’t you? 
You certainly ought to know what 
we got.’” 24-Q 

Dr Lee ALvIn DuBrimce, leading 
U S physicist recently appointed 
pres Calif Inst of Technology: 
“The scientific world is one of the 
chief world brotherhoods. In this 
world, internat’l] understanding is 
taken for granted.” 25-Q 

I R TANNEHILL, chief of weather 
bureau’s division of reports and 
forecasts, warning mild weather of 
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46 will not last: “We are confident 
1947 will be a bad yr. There are 
365 days in a yr and a lot can 


happen in that time There 
is always bad weather some- 
where.” 26-Q 


Sen ‘Homer Fercuson, of Mich, 
promising drastic action by Con- 
gress if CIO presses. portal-to- 
portal pay suits: “What Congress 
gives, Congress can take away.” 27-Q 


“ ” 


ANDREW C LawsoN, prof emeritus 
of geology, Univ of Calif, fore- 
casting that 200,000 yrs hence 
planet may be covered with ice, for 
5th time in history: “I believe the 
ice is going to come again. I see 
no reason why we should expect 
the pattern to change. It won’t be 
long, geologically speaking.” 28-Q 

LEON H KEYSERLING, v-chairman 
Pres TRuMAN’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, declaring agency presents 
facts, but makes “no attempt to 
control the country’s economy”: 
“The Weather Bureau may predict 
rain, but it doesn’t order you to 
put on a raincoat.” 29-Q 


Rabbi SAMUEL M SEGAL, of Mt 
Neboh Temple, N Y: “The new yr 
summons religious and social archi- 
tects to mobilize for a meeting of 
hearts to agree upon necesary blue- 
prints for an internat] community 
of love in a tranquil world which 
will foster spiritual unity in a 
cultural diversity.” 30-Q 


“ ” 


Laundry clerk, on checking name 
tag on clothes given him by M/Sgt 
Geo Kiiroy, of 2nd Army hdq in 
Baltimore: “Look, bud, I ain’t got 
time to waste. At least try to be 
original.” 31-Q 

Joe Louis, speaking at dinner 
for Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare: “Some people ask 
me why I mix up in things like 
this. They mean all right but they 
don’t. know. It means citizenship. 


It means punching in and out of 
the ring.” 32-Q 
“ ” , 

Dr Francis P SHEPARD, marine 
geologist of Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif, an- 
nouncing apparatus which will 
record probable paths of seismic 
tidal waves, provide several hrs 
warning of their approach by 
measuring abnormal lowering of 
water level along shore preceding 
tidal wave: “When the water sud- 
denly retreats from, the shore, so 
should you, but in the opposite 
direction.” 33-Q 

Sen ALBEN BARKLEY, 
new mustache on his ret’n to 
Washington: “The people seemed 
to indicate in the Nov election 
that they wanted some changes 
made so I made one.” (Quoted in 
P M.) 34-Q 


sporting a 


Pamphlet issued by War Dept, 
summarizing its views on universal 
military training: “Education would 
be a by-product. Under no circum- 
stances is it planned to set up a 
competing educational system. The 
training will have to justify itself 
from the viewpoint of its contribu- 
tion to nat’l security, and from 
none other.” 35-Q 

ALFRED M Lanpon '36 Republican 
presidential nominee, addressing 
central division of Nat’l Conference 
of Christians and Jews: “In the 
case of a quarrel in the family of 
mankind, we must appeal, not only 
in America, but elsewhere in the 
world, to common sense, patriotism 
and humanity. That appeal must 
be made by the process of edu- 
cation.” 36-Q 

Rancher FRED DruMMOND, of 
Hominy, Okla, declaring jeep will 
never replace the horse: “That’s 
because, son, the cattle are smarter 
than the jeep. Now, a good horse 
is smarter than the cattle, and a 
cowboy is smarter than the horse. 
Most of them, that is.” 37-Q 


Lucy Hirtiz, Editor 
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The Challenges of Open Diplo- 


macy—PavulL-HenRI SpaaK, N Y 
Times Magazine, 12-22-'46. 

For the first time in history, we 
dwell under the sign of open di- 
plomacy. . . 

Public opinion has hardly been 
prepared for this radical transfor- 
mation. . People are not ac- 
customed to seeing the represent- 
ative of a great nation expound 
without dissembling the aims he 
proposes to achieve, and, more 
frankly still, oppose the aims which 
others propose to achieve. . . 

Everything happening today be- 
fore our eyes has happened in the 
past—but in other forms. Diplo- 
matic notes, ambassadorial de- 
marches, all such activities of which 
the peoples sensed only the feeble 
echoes and in which the element of 
mystery could not alarm them, are 
today replaced by the open, re- 
sounding speeches of foreign minis- 
ters encountering and opposing one 
another. . . 


People should be informed about 
what their diplomat-cooks propose 
to give them; they should know 
the dinner menu being prepared 
for them. But I wonder if it is 
really necessary that the people 
should know not only the recipes, 
but that they should also take part 
in preparing the dishes. The best 
way of stimulating appetites is 
surely not to plant one’s self in 
the kitchen. Even in the best- 
ordered kitchen, there are too many 
peelings! 

The new method influences diplo- 
mats to seek successes which are 
more orators’ and politicians’ suc- 
cesses than diplomatic ones, and it 
requires courage and self-reliance 
infinitely greater than if things 
were done, as in the past, in pri- 
vate sessions. For the least check 
encountered is now known to the 
entire world. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—1 

People ask, “When will we learn 
to tame atomic energy so that it 
will not be released explosively?” 
That is not a good question, as we 
learned long ago—on Dec 2, 1942. 
Ever since then we have been re- 
leasing atomic energy in a tamed, 
perfectly manageable fashion. This 
source of energy is perfectly con- 
trollable. It never wears out; there 
is no noise, no smoke. But we had 
a very hard time making that 
energy release itself explosively!— 
PuHILir Morrison, “A Divided Atom 
Demands a United World,” Nat'l 
Parent-Teacher, 12-’46. 


BEAUTY—2 

E Burne-Jones in a letter to his 
8-yr-old son: I want you to look 
at every lovely thing in the world 
and remember it, and forget about 
the rest—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


BUSINESS—3 

A company is not just physical 
—so many human beings who labor, 
sO many others who put up capital, 
sO many bldgs and machines and 
contractual obligations. It is also a 
highly organic social entity which 
keeps house in a community, pays 
taxes, keeps its grass cut and its 
hedge trimmed, merits the respect 
of its neighbors, and needs their 
friendship and understanding. It 
will get only what it deserves to 
get by its conduct, and no more 
nor less—CHas E WILSON, pres 
Gen’l Electric Co, quoted in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine. 


COST—of Living—4 

Under the Democrats, says one 
of our Sidewalk Senators—I could 
do without a lb of beefsteak and 
a lb of butter and save 85¢. Under 
the Republicans—since Nov 5—I 
can do without them and save 
$1.40—Schuyler (Neb) Sun. 


COURTES Y—Reward—5 

Late one night, many yrs ago, a 
man and his wife from N Y came 
into a small hotel in Philadelphia. 
The wife was ill and they had 
been unable to find lodgings. They 
were polite and didn’t make any de- 
mands but asked the advice of the 
mgr about how they might obtain 
a place to sleep. Every guest room 
was filled but the mgr said, “T’ll 
give you my own room.” 

The mgr hadn’t even learned 
their name and didn’t expect any 











special reward for his courtesy. He 
just did it as an act of decency. 

The next morning the husband 
called the mgr and said: “You’re 
the kind of hotel mgr that should 
be at the head of a really great 
hotel. I’d like to build one for you. 
If that interests you, please get in 
touch with me some time.” 

The guest was Wm _ Waldorf 
Astor. And the hotel man was the 
late Geo C Boldt. As mgr of the 
old Waldorf-Astoria that Astor 
provided for him, Boldt became 
known as the greatest hotel man of 
his time—Sample Case. 


DRINK—Drinking—6 

Deer hunting wouldn’t be half so 
dangerous if so many hunters didn’t 
take their shots from the hip.— 
Don P Rappve, Sparta (Wis) Herald. 


ENTERPRISE—?7 

People who aren’t afraid to roll 
up their sleeves seldom lose their 
shirts—HowarD W Newton, Red- 
book. 


EXAMPLE—8 

“Boys,” said the good old clergy- 
man to his Bible class, “you should 
never lose your tempers. You should 
never swear or get excited or angry. 
I never do. Now to illustrate: You 
see that big fly on the end of my 
nose? A wicked man would get 
angry at that fly, but not me. I 
calmly say, Go away fly, go away 
now. Good God Almighty! It’s a 
bee, damn it all!”"—Howard Way, 
hm, Howard Bros Mfg Co, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


FREEDOM—Restricted—9 

We have our rights. So has the 
other fellow. . . We can go into an 
empty field, strap a 40-ft pole onto 
our shoulders and dance around 
like a whirling dervish until we 
are blue in the face, if we like 
that sort of thing. . . But, try the 
same stunt in a congested area 
and we will find that our rights 
end exactly where the other fel- 
low’s nose begins—IJnn Dizrie, hm, 
Dinkler Hotels. 


GIFTS—Giving—10 

Some witty person once said, 
“There are 3 kinds of givers, the 
flint, the sponge and the honey- 
comb.” 

To get any thing out of a flint 
you must hammer it, and then you 
get only chips and sparks. 

To get water out of a sponge you 
must squeeze it, and the more you 
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squeeze, the more you will get. 

But the honeycomb just over- 
flows with its own sweetness— 
London Christian. 


| They DO say . | 
| Perhaps it’s a result of un- | 
due exposure to the cotton | 
whiskers of St NicnHotas, but at | 
any rate we find ourselves at- | 
tracted to a couple of “beaver” | 
items. The ist, gleaned from | 
Current History, apprises us of : 
the fact that no Pres of U S 
has worn a mustache since Tart 
(13). The 2nd story has to 
do with the 100th anniv of the 
founding of Smith Bro’s Corp’n, 
to be celebrated in March. All 
male employes of the firm are 
pledged to abstain from razoring 
from New Yr’s until anniv date, | 
so that they may simulate ap- | 
| pearance of the 2 bro’s, “TRADE” | 
| and “Mark”. . . And would you | 
| be interested in an acc’t (via | 
| Parade) of the Hollywood plas- { 
| tic surgeon who offered to ex- | 
| change a new nose for an ap’t? | 
. We’re reminded by First | 
| 
| 
| 





Nat’l Bank of Boston that 100 

yrs ago average person had 52 

wants, of which 16 were re- 

garded as necessities. Now, the | 
number is 484, including 94 ne- | 
cessities. We respectfully move | 
that figure be altered to 485. We | 
want freedom from disparaging | 
statistics. And if you ask us, 

that comes pretty close to being 

| a necessity! 





HISTORY—11 


Not infrequently history keeps 
alive the rivalries and ambitions 
that run counter to the unification 
of peoples. Some wks before his 
death Hendrik Van Loon sat in 
conference with a group of people 
who were considering the problem 
of relief for the countries of cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. In 
the course of the discussion Van 
Loon exclaimed, “I am one who 
emphasizes constantly the value of 
history and I have given my life 
to the popularization of historical 
knowledge. But I sometimes think 
we would progress much faster if a 
people could forget its history; the 
record of aggression that must be 
avenged, the history of a past glory 
that men seek again to revive; or 
territories lost that may perhaps be 
restored. It is the past with its 





long record of conflict and rivalry 
rather than thé valid conditions of 
the present that militate against 
creation of good will and mutual 
undérstanding.,—JI T THAYER, 


poe: : 


INGENUITY—12 

“How did you manage to sell so 
many tickets for your school event?” 
a fond father asked his daughter. 

“Well, father,” Mary repl’d, “it 
was really quite simple. As you 
know, everybody is looking for an 
excuse not to buy tickets. Bearing 
that in mind, I went prepared. 
When I called on a victim I would 
let him see the tickets in my hand. 
Then I would say, ‘Mr Jones, what 
are you doing on November fif- 
teenth?’ Glimpsing my tickets, he 
would reply ‘I’m tied up on the 
fifteenth—if it was only some 
other night, I’d buy a ticket.’ Then 
I’d say, ‘Well, these tickets are for 
the sixteenth—so come on, buy 
one.’”—Wall St Jnl. 


LANGUAGE—13 

Suppose you were asked suddenly 
to give the Boston version of the 
verse, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
would you stand like a mummy, or 
would you answer confidently: 

“Scintillate, scintillate, globule 
vivific, Fain would I fathom thy 
nature specific; Loftily poised in 
ether capacious, Strongly resembl- 
ing a gem _ carbonaceous.”—Your 
Life. 


LIFE—14 

“Life,” wrote Ed Howe, “is like 
a game of cards. Reliability is the 
ace; industry is the king; polite- 
ness is the queen; and thrift is the 
jack. Common sense is playing to 
best advantage the cards you draw. 
And every day, as the game pro- 
ceeds, you will find the ace, king, 
queen, and jack in your hand, and 
the opportunity to use them.”— 
High Road, hm, Rice Barton Corp’n, 
Worcester, Mass. 


MODESTY— 15 

Lady Gough’s popular book on 
Etiquette was at last ready in 1861 
for the expectant public. Following 
is a sample of the advice and ad- 
monition it carried: “Persons of 
culture will see that the works of 
male and female authors are sep- 
arated on the bookshelves. Unless 
they are married, their proximity 
must not be tolerated.”—-Wess B 
Garrison, Today’s Woman. 
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Writing in the current issue of 
the American Jnl of Sociology, Dr 
Harvey C Lehman, of Ohio State 
Univ, points out that present-day 
leaders are definitely older than 
those of a generation and more ago. 

Dr Lehman has gathered a great 
array of figures to support his 
point of view. In the last 100 yrs, 
the average age of congressmen has 
risen by 20 yrs; the average of 
senators by 15 yrs. Prior to 1875, a 
little more than half our Speakers 
of the House were under 40 when 
appointed. From 1900 to 1945, their 
average was 67 while serving. The 
first 26 Supreme Court Justices 
averaged 48 yrs at time of appoint- 
ment. In modern times, the appoint- 
ment age rose to 56. 

American diplomats rated 42 yrs 
in 1800. Now, the figure is 60. 
Presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities, before 1800, were 49. From 
1850 to 1899, this age rose to 57. 
The 151 popes prior to 1525 were 
men of 60. The 9 popes from 1800 
to 1945 averaged 72. Protestant 
bishops in U S before 1850 averaged 
56. From 1875 to 1900, the ages 
were 60. 

Top-ranking gen’ls of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the War of 
1812 averaged 39. In the Civil War 
the figure was 48. In World War II, 
it rose to 58. 

English prime ministers from 920 
to 1720 were 50. From 1834 to 1945 
the age was 64. Among the world’s 
hereditary rulers, 137 up to 1800 
were 37. Since then, 104 of them 
averaged 45. 

While these statistics may sur- 
prise some, taking us on the aver- 
age, we are younger today at 40, or 
50, or 60 than were our parents at 
that age, and incomparably more 
youthful than our grandparents a 
century ago. Time flies, but for our 
favored generation it appears to be 
traveling counter-clockwise! 
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British acoustic 
engineers are working on new 
hearing aid worn in both ears 
which gives “3-dimensional” sound 
pickup. Will enable wearer to tell 
direction from which sound comes. 
(Daviy O Woopnsury, Collier’s) 
AUTOMOBILES: Supersonic 
garage door opener. Vacuum from 
car windshield wiper creates super- 
sonic whistle, inaudible to human 
ear, when dashboard button is de- 
pressed. Microphone outside garage 
picks up waves, transmits to elec- 
tronic box actuating garage doors. 
(Financial Post) 
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ACOUSTICS: 


” 


HEATING-VENTILATING: Air- 
conditioning of mines is possible 
with new ventilating system using 
helium gas as heat control agent 
to cool atmosphere at depths of 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. (Capper’s Wkly) 


INVENTIONS: Telephone _re- 
corder requires no mechanical or 
electrical connection with the tele- 
phone wire, picks up 2-way con- 
versation by modulation when 
placed near wire. It need not be in 
the same room with the telephone. 
Record is made on narrow strip of 
safety film. (Science News Letter) 

PLASTICS: Nest of bowls and 
refrigerator dishes in pliable Du- 
pont “polythene” plastic won't 
break when dropped. Pressure on 
sides will indent dish to form spout 
for pouring. Flexing of sides loosens 
dried-on foods. Pressure released, 
dish snaps back to original shape. 
(Pathfinder) 

SPORTING EQUIPMENT: Com- 
plete set of 6 matched golf clubs 
may be had with 1 shaft and 2 
heads, extra one carried in pocket. 
No adjusting of heads is necessary 
since correct angle is already fixed. 
Automatically adjustable, there are 
3 variations of club length: longer 
for driver and mid-iron, medium 
for mashie and niblick, and short 
for chipper and putter. (Forbes) 







NEGLIGENCE—16 

A neighbor calling upon a farm- 
er’s wife was told by her, “Wait 
till I tell you what happened to 
John this morning. He got up as 
usual and went to the barn. He 
didn’t come back for breakfast, 
and when I went to see what was 
wrong, what do you think I saw? 
There was John hanging from a 
rafter—and not a chore done!’— 
GaTes HEBBARD. Gourmet. 


ORIGIN—“Bossy”—17 

The nickname “Bossy” for a cow 
came from the Latin word for cow, 
“bos.”—Religious Telescope. 


POWER—18 

We are the powers within you 
that you do not use. The creative 
God buried us deep in your will 
and mind and muscle when the 
mould of your life was made. 

Yesterday you refused to read 
further in some book that you 
found hard to understand. You dis- 
covered one bar of music beyond 
the present capacity of your fingers 
and you walked away with it un- 
mastered. You carried a load up 
the hill, and laid it down before 
the top was reached. 

All , these—because you let us 
stand idle in the work room of 
your will, 

We throw ourselves gaily into 
your service only when some holy 
and invincible purpose takes com- 
mand of your life, silences your 
fears, and out of weakness makes 
you strong. We are your unused 
powers.—P R Haywarp, Link. 


PREPAREDNESS—19 

Back in 1915 when they had the 
Panama Pacific Internat’] Exposi- 
tion (in San Francisco), I learned 
a great lesson from the architect 
of the Fine Arts Palace. That 
architect built a beautiful lagoon 
leading up to the entrance of the 
palace. That lagoon was full of 
waterfiowers. Paralleling that la- 
goon was a colonnade of Grecian 
pillars with vines climbing each 
pillar. At the base of each pillar 
was a beautiful statue. I asked him 
why he had done this and he said: 
“To get their souls ready for the 
fine art in the palace. Most of 
them will just have come out of 
the Hall of Mach’y, the Hall of 
Agriculture, the play zones, the 
blare of popcorn vendors, and hot 
dog salesmen, and will be in no 
spiritual mood to appreciate the 


great paintings. Therefore I am go- 
ing to make it necessary for them 
to pass thru that colonnade in 
order to get their souls ready to 


. appreciate great art before they 


enter.,—Dr Wm L Sripcer, Chris- 
tian Herald. 


RELIGION—20 

Religion is the individual’s atti- 
tude toward God and man as ex- 
pressed in faith, in worship, in life 
and in service—Dr CHas FOSTER 
KENT, quoted in Miami Herald. 


Ring in the New I 

We are bound, by every rule | 

| of justice and equity, to give | 
| the New Yr credit for being a 
| good one until he proves him- | 
| self unworthy the confidence we | 
| repose in him.—Cuas Dickens. 21 | 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—22 

Huge truck with 2 signs on the 
rear tells motorists: Left: Passing 
side; right, suicide—Atlanta Jnl. 


SECRECY—23 

The long sleeve of a Chinese 
gown is far more than a tailoring 
creation. . . Two Chinese are sit- 
ting in a tea-house, chatting busi- 
ness. Their sleeves are joined. . . 
When one mentions that his goods 
will bring thousands of dollars... 
the other, beneath the sleeves, will 
grasp 3 of his friend’s fingers... 
thus indicating his offer of $3,000 
—and so on. In this way, our 
associates can carry. on a perfectly 
confidential transaction, in the 
midst of dozens of outside ears. 
Hence it has come about in many 
places that a Chinese who has a 
million isn’t called a millionaire. 
They say, “His sleeve is worth a 
million."—JEFF SPARKS, China 
Monthly. 


WAR—and Peace—24 

Let us not forget that all the 
major wars of the last 75 yrs were 
started by Germany and Japan. 
Now, two classic and perfect militar- 
isms have been broken for good... 
There are simply no other military 
machines of that kind in modern 
history. They were built and com- 
pleted in almost a century. They 
cannot be reconstructed.. No other 
country but Germany and Japan 
developed the political idea of 
world domination and the military 
idea of victory by blitz aggression. 
—Max WERNER, “What Are the 
Chances of War?” Redook, 12-46. 
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. a very good thing to be married to a girl with money” 


“I was the boy in a toy store,” Tom Brett had once said to that 
Other Woman, discussing Polly. “She would buy me an electric train 
when all I wanted was marbles.” But Tom had found money a very 
acceptable substitute for marbles. And Polly had been so sure it would 
all work out. “Because I want to do things for him. I want him to depend 
on me.” It was all so absurd—what the man in the State Dep’t had said— 
that a woman with money always dominated. If she wanted something 
she would buy it, and the man in the end must accept. 


In his new novel, B F’s Daughter, J P Marquanp has made a woman 


his protagonist—a typical Marquand woman with beauty, 


brains and 


bullion. And with something else, too: a restive, dominant nature, the 
heritage from that self-made industrialist whom everyone knew as “B F.” 
The publishers (Little Brown, $2.75) describe this work as “a comedy of 
manners.” It is hardly an apt classification, unless you chance to be 
amongst those who find fun in futility and comedy in confusion. It is 
the story of a privileged generation, caught in a sudden and bewildering 
maze, telling each other cynically that “nothing that happened before the 


war has any meaning.” 


What the State Dep’t man had 
said made Polly realize that she 
and Tom had been very lucky. 
Money had been no problem be- 
cause it only gave Tom what he 
needed. It had been that way 
right from the beginning. Tom was 
not spoiled by money. 


If you were at all skeptical you 
could take their honeymoon... It 
had been wonderful there on that 
island, feeling that it belonged to 
them and thinking of possible im- 
provements. It was silly for any- 
one to say that it wasn’t a very 
good thing to be married to a 
girl with money... 


Money never interfered with mar- 
riage if you used money right and 
she was learning how much you 
could do for someone you loved. 
When Mr Holmquist came next 
morning Polly had a shopping list. 
She hired a car and drove to a 
town where there were larger stores. 
Considering how hard it had been 
to get anyone to hurry, she had 
done a lot in a day. 


She had hired a cabin cruiser 
for their own use with a man 
named Joe to run it. She had 
telephoned N Y for books to be 
sent out by Air Express, and a 
portable typewriter in case Tom 
wanted to write. 


She had bought sneakers for him 
and a pr of high boots and a 
sweater. She had bought bedding, 
brooms, soap, aluminum kitchen 
things, a gasoline lantern, a hot 
water bottle, aspirin, cigarettes, 
ginger ale, rye that had come from 
Canada, some camp chairs and a 
folding table, and finally a canoe. 
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She had arranged for a man 
and wife to come and clean the 
place and cut some wood. She had 
bought a new axe, a rain coat, 
more canned provisions, and had 
arranged for meat, milk, butter 
and eggs. She had even bought a 
cookbook, and _ everything was 
aboard that new boat with Joe to 
unload it. 

When the cargo was all in the 
cabin, it had not disturbed Tom 
much. He had asked once how much 
it had cost, and he had said once 
that he ought to pay for it him- 
self, because he was paying for 
the trip; .and she had only had to 
tell him once that it was her 
party, and only to remind him 
once that he had said he wanted 
her to be comfortable. 

It may have worked so well be- 
cause money never interested Tom. 
He never asked for anything, and 
so it was pleasant to do things for 
him. 

That was the way it used to 
be . . . before the war fixed it so 
that no one had time for any- 
thing. What was it that Norman 
Bell had said? Nothing counted 
that had happened before the war? 
Most of Europe was knocked fiat, 
but N Y was there, and Washing- 
ton. A lot of boys were dying, but 
a lot still were not dead. She and 
Tom were still living. The war had 
hardly touched them physically. So 
what was it within themselves that 
had vanished 

It was fantastic to believe that 
all two people had shared, all that 
two people had meant to each 
other, could be turned and twisted, 
blown to nothing by a war. 





I Hereby Resolve . 


MARJORIE HOLMES 


The other day, while digging thru 
some old papers, I found a yellowed 
set of New Yr’s_ resolutions—and 
howled. What a wonderful time I 
must have had analyzing my de- 
ficiencies, triumphantly writing 
them down. 

Then, reading the smudged and 
wrinkled phantom of noble resolves, 
I stopped being amused. For not 
one of those faults had I really 
worked on. They’d simply been 
strung together like oddly assorted 
beads, vaunted for a day or two, 
then tossed into a drawer. Indi- 
vidually or collectively they had 
served no real end. 

The trouble with most of us when 
confronted by a bright new yr in 
which to make amends is that, 
exalted with the notion of self- 
improvement, we attempt so much 
we're licked before we start. Yet, 
we know that if we could snuff out 
even a few of our failings, we’d be 
a whole lot better off. So why go 
whole-hog? Why not line them up 
in the order of their importance 
and take them on one at a time? 

This yr resolve to make only one 
resolution: choose the particular 
quirk you’d most like to alter, and 
work on it until you can lead it 
around by the nose. 

It will take time but one day 
you'll find you’ve made substantial 
strides. I know, because I adopted 
one sorry little foundling of a fault 
and began some concentrated re- 
forming. In anincredibly short time 
I had it housebroken and now it’s 
practically tamed. When I’m sure 
it will never rise to haunt me, I'll 
come to grips with another, make 
it paramount. 

One now, one later, and one after 
that add up. Certainly one resolu- 
tion firmly kept is better than a 
doz left to gather dust—Abridged 
from Today’s Woman, 1-’47. 





/ Traveling thru Texas, the former 
Bzitish Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 
stopped at the Consolidated Air- 
craft plant in Ft Worth to address 
the workers. The man who intro- 
duced him seemed a bit confused 
as to just how he should refer to 
the titled envoy, but he managed to 
get thru beautifully until his clos- 
ing remark, which was: “When the 
speech is over, if anyone wants to 
ask questions, the Lord will pro- 
vide the answer.”—Hore RIDINGS 
Miter, St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Alice, who was 5-yrs-old, was 
often asked to run errands for her 
mother. She went willingly if she 
could pronounce the name of the 
article wanted but dreaded the 
laughter which greeted her at- 
tempts to pronounce certain words. 
“Vinegar” was one of the hardest 
for her. She never would go for 
it if she could help it, but one 
morning her mother found it ab- 
solutely necessary to send her. 

Entering the store, Alice handed 
the jug to the clerk and said: 
“Smell the jug and give me a qt.” 
—5th Service News. 


OF THE WEEK 


Admiration is our polite recog- 
nition of another’s resemblance to 
ourselves.—Alezrander Animator. 

GIRDLE: something which keeps 
figures from telling the truth.— 
Blossom Time, hm, Blossom Prod- 
ucts Corp’n, Allentown, Pa. 

When some people “sit alone 
with their thoughts,” the process 
might be described as boring from 
within.—STRICKLAND GILLILAN, Your 
Life. 

4“ ” 

BATHING SUIT: a garment with 
no hooks but plenty of eyes on 
it—Swanson Newsette. 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


MANCHESTER Boppy, Publisher, 
Los Angeles Daily News 

“I wonder,” beamed the young 
housewife, “if you would be so 
kind as to weigh this pkg for 
me?” 

“Why certainly,” the butcher 
agreed affably. “It weighs ex- 
actly 3% Ibs.” 

“Thank you,” the customer 
repl’d. “It contains the bones 
you sent me in the 4-lb roast 
yesterday.” 


The daughter of some friends of 
ours recently celebrated her 8th 
birthday. Among the presents was 
a good-sized jigsaw-puzzle map of 
the U S. It was an expensive gift, 
and her parents hoped, as parents 
will, that it would not only amuse 
their offspring but also give her 
some sense of the geography of the 
country. By the end of a couple of 
wks, however, it was plain that the 
puzzle bored her. The only state 
that appeared to have been touched 
was Florida, and this showed signs 
of downright hard wear. Her father 
asked for an explanation. 

“I'll tell you, Daddy,” the child 
said. “It’s just right for scratching 
my back.”—New Yorker. 


Chas M Schwab tells of a south- 
ern ry man who came into the of- 
fice of the Carnegie Co in Pitts- 
burgh yrs ago, to negotiate for 
steel for his new road. The price 
of the rails—$30 per ton—was en- 
tire'y satisfactory, the quality taken 
for granted, and all was well so 
far. Mr Schwab knew well, from 
long experience, what would come 
next. 

“Now in payment, Mr Schwab, 
will you take bonds of the new 
road?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Mr Schwab. 

“You will!” said the astonished 
ry promoter. “On what basis?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” said Mr Schwab; 
“a ton of bonds for a ton of rails.” 
—Collier’s. 


During the balmy weather las¥ 
Ost, a reader reports that he was 
walking along the lakeshore and 
cverheard this conversation be- 
tween two very young boys. 

“Let’s go out in a boat.” 

“Yeah. And let’s go out real 
deep.” 

“And let’s go out all alone.” 

“Sure. Let’s go out all alone. 
Well—maybe we’d better take God 
along.” 

“Yeah. And maybe Grandpa, too.” 
—This Wk. 

John had been invited to the 
funeral of his neighbor’s third wife, 
and, as he had attended *the 
funerals of the first two, his wife 
was surprised when he informed 
her that he was not going. 

“But why are you not going to 
this one?” 

“Well, Mary, it’s like this. I feel 
a bit awkward to be always ac- 
cepting invitations which I never 
have anything of the sort to ask 
him back to.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


“ ” 


We never thought we'd find a 
topper to the classic gag about the 
little girl who thought nuns were 
penguins—until we heard about 
the little lad coming out of the 
theatre after viewing The Bells of 
St Mary’s. Seeing two nuns passing 
by, he exclaimed: “Look, Mommy 
—actors!”—Irvinc HorrMan, Holly- 
wood Reporter. 


“ ” 


The lunatic, after a very exem- 
plary record of sanity, was dis- 
charged from the asylum and ret’d 
home. Deciding the next morning 
to shave, he nailed the mirror to 
the wall, stood before it, lathered 
his face, then selecting an old- 
fashioned razor, proceeded to shave. 
At this moment the nail slipped; 
the mirror fell to the floor. He 
stood gazing at the blank wall be- 
fore him, then remarked bitterly: 
“Just my luck, 2nd day out and 
I’ve cut my blooming head off.”— 
Just-Us, hm, Bowes “Seal Fast” 
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